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with spring crops, while the third field lay fallow and was
ploughed twice. The merit of the three years' rotation of
crops was that it produced more crops for the same amount
of ploughing. This is shown by Walter of Henley who wrote
a treatise on Husbandry in the thirteenth century1. If
160 acres were ploughed on the two-course system, the
plough would cover in a single year 240 acres, since the
field under crop containing 80 acres was ploughed once,
and the other field equal in extent was ploughed twice;
but the amount of crop would only be that of 80 acres.
If again 180 acres were tilled on a three-course system, the
plough would still traverse 240 acres, each of the two fields
under crop accounting for 60 acres, and the fallow field for
120 ; but this time the crop would be that of 120 acres.
Walter of Henley's programme of cultivation was apparently
ideal, rather than an expression of what the plough could
actually accomplish in a year2. Still it is clear that
where the three-field system was in vogue, a larger extent
of land could be cultivated at no greater cost than was
required to cultivate a smaller area on the alternative
plan. In like manner, to obtain a fixed return of so many
crops, the expense of ploughing was less under the system of
three courses than under that of two. On the other hand,
it could be argued in favour of the two-field system that since
the land received more regular fallowing, every other year
instead of one in three, the quality of the crops would be
better. It is uncertain which system prevailed more
generally in England. The three-course rotation appears
to have been regarded in some places as advanced farm-
ing even as late as the fourteenth century3, and this
would suggest that in earlier times it was less common.
Ultimately it was probably more general, at any rate in
the South of England4.
1 Husbandry, 8, note i.
8 Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 398.        8 Ibid. 366, note 3.
4 Probably it came to be adopted in most districts where the nature of
the soil permitted it. Walter of Henley describes the two-field system as
existing in many places, but evidently regards it as more uncommon than
the three-field; '" and t/your lands are divided in two, as in many places " :
Husbandry, 9.
According to H. L. Gray, English Field Systems (1915), 70 seq., nearly